viets Will 


MOSCOW,- Aug. 9.—The 


Soviet Union agreed today to 


attend the World Suez con- 
ference because it “would pro- 
vide an “opportunity for a peace- 
ful settlement of the dispute. 

A Soviet acceptance note to the 
United States, British, French and 
other embassies indicated in ad- 
vance that the Soviet Union con- 


siders Egyptian nationalization of. 


the canal as lawful. 

The Russians criticized the orig- 
finally stated aims of the confer- 
ence by Britain and France as inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of 
Egypt. They_also charged that the 
initiating powers had by-passed the 
United Nations. 


The notes urged that the list of 
invited countries~24 in all—be ex- 

anded to include a number of East 
Siroyhes and Arab countries, as 
well as China. | 


ASKS POSTPONEMENT 


The Soviet note proposed that 
the conference be postponed until 
the end of August “for the sake 
of better arrangements.” 

The Russians said their accept- 
ance “in no way commits the So- 
viet Union to any restriction or 
obligations springing from the 
principles which were proclaimed 
by the three Western powers in 
their joint statement of Aug. 2 
or which may aon Egypt's 
sovereign rights and dignity.” 

“The question naturally arises,” 
the Soviet note asked, “why is 
the Suez Canal alone being sing- 
led out of the strait and canals of 
no smaller importance?” 

The Russians also accused * the 
West of by-passing the United 
Nations. | 

Earlier today, the Soviet Tass 
news agency said that Egypt “need 
ask permission of nobody” to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal. 

EDEN’S SPEECH 

' Commenting on British Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden's 
speech last night, the news agency 
said Eden had been unable to 
- produce a single fact which show- 
ed that Egypt’s decision threaten- 
ed freedom of shipping. 

The text of the Soviet declara- 


Union, Alcoa 
In 3-Year Pact 


The Aluminum Company of 
America and the United Steel- 
workers Union signed a_three- 
year, ‘no-strike contract today end- 
ing a nine-day strike. 

Final details of the pact were 
worked out at a three-hour nego- 
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tiating session yesterday morning, | 
and representatives of Alcoa and 


the union signed the document at 
1:45 p.m. (EDT) at the Hotel, 
Roosevelt. It is subject to approval) 
by he union membership. | 

The contract is similar to the 
agreement of USW obtained from 
the steel industry. It contains a 
a of wage increases and 
ringe benefits totaling about 45.6 
cents an hour over the three year 
peeriod. This will bring the aver- 
age aluminum worker's wage to 
$2.68 an hour in 1959. 


Compensation 


For Corpulence : 

HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 9.—! 
Pot-bellied men who quit work be-' 
cause their tummies get in the way 


State Unemployment Compensation! {J. 


Commissioner Frank S$. Shea ruled! 
yesterday. : 

Shea acted in the case of a 
man who had to bend down and 
pick up scrap wool from the floor 
and put it in a picker about four 
feet from the floor. The man, who 
is five feet four inches tall and 
weighs 195 pounds, found it -dif-| 
ficult to bend down. 

The fat man quit the job, and 
since no other job was offered: 
him, Shea ruled, he was entitled 
to jobless pay. 


Cowboy 


i 


‘morrow’s session of the Democratic 


Eight-year-old Alan Plass, a 
passenger, on the panic that 
broke out when a tourist excur- 
sion boat cruising around Man- 


Reuther Bids Demos 


Back Supreme Court 
Integration Decision 


CHICAGO, Aug. 9.—Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice-president, today urged a 


S. Supreme Court decision 


on desegregation. Reutl 


ee ee 


of organizations who were arriving 
here to testify on civil rights at to- 


platform committee hearings. 

Reuther said that since the 
judicial branch of the government! 
had made a ruling on se regation, | 
,it ought.to be enforced” by the 
executive and legislative branches. 

He told newsmen that his inter-. 
est in this and other platform issues’ 
superseded his interest in the can- 
didates. Reuther came here to 
speak primarily for the United Auto 
Workers, of which he is president. 
George Meany, is expected to tes- 
tify here as president of the AFL-' 


CIO. 


Reuther caucused with some of 
the UAW delegates to the Demo- 


TRUMAN 


and 
1948?” 


THIRD PARTY 


lare entitled to jobless benefits,, Democratic civil rights plank that would come out flatly for the full enforcement of the 
ver was the first of the spokesmen 


eee ee 


— iii 


| Court's decision outlawing public 
school segregat‘on. 


This is the core of the civil rights 


controversy. 


_ Asked if he saw a danger of a 


Democratic split on the civil rights 
issue, Truman replied: 


“No, I don’t. They tried it once 
it didn't work. Remember 


This was a reference to the 
‘Dixiecrat” third party that carried 


four southern states in 1948. Tru- 
man was elected without them. 


Mr. Truman said the party's 1948 


‘civil rights plank was his “fav- 
.|orite.” He pointed out that he ran 
and was elected on it. 


tion concluded with the statement 
that the Soviet government “is 
confident that the arising disputed 
issue can and must be settled by 
peaceful means in accordance 


Truman’s remarks gave added 
support to the belief that the party 
“old pros’ ‘are trying to come up 
with a civil rights compromise on 
the Supreme Court question that 


cratic convention, of whom there 
are to be some 30 in attendance 
here next week. An estimated 200 
delegates and alternates are labor 
people, it was reported. 


hattan Island went out of con- 
trol and rammed a Harlem River 
bridge: 

“It was just like you see in 


party’s platform this year “should 
be very specific and plain on civil 
rights, as it was in 1948 and 1952.” 

But he refused to say whether 


with the rights and legitimate in- 
terest of the peoples. 

“It hopes that on the Suez 
Canal question, too, the govern- 
ments of the states will be wise 
and far-sighted and will refrain 
from any action that might have 
unwelcome consequences. 


HALTS BUILDUP 

LONDON, Aug. 9. — Britain 
called a sudden halt today to her 
emergency buildup of. troops and 
supplies in the Mediterranean. 

There was. no official explana- 
tion for the decision which halted 
the flow of ships, planes, men. and 
supplies to back up Britain's an- 
nounced intention of using force. 
in the Suez dispute. 

The Defense Ministry ordered 
. British Overseas Airways Corp. to 
call off an airlift of 3,000 soldiers 
to British-leased bases in Libya. 
Six new Britsol Britannia turbo- 
prop airliners were to have started 
the airlift at dawn tomorrow. 

The minstry also postponed the 
sailing of the troopship “Empire! 
Ken” which also was to have left 
tomorrow with a detachment of 
‘anti-aircraft troops. | 

At the same time, a Cibraltar 
dispatch said the 22;000-ton air- 
craft carrier Bulwark st off 


there in the midst of a dash to. 


Cyprus and abruptly went into 
drydock. The Bulwark left Ports- 
mouth, England, Monday with a 

ll complement of jets. 

Today's British move followed 
closely Indian premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s criticism . yesterday of 
Western military preparations, 
DULLES’ PARLEY 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 9.—Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
has invited congressional - leaders 
toa p sare 


cowboy geen: s when they shoot 
guns and people go running all 
over the place.” 


HONORING A FAITHFUL SUPPORTER 


RECENTLY we carried news 
of the death of Ella, the tiny 
wisp of a garment worker who 
for more than half a century 
devoted her life to the movement 
for socialism. 

Ella was nearly 69 when she 
died. But either snow nor rain 
nor frost nor stifling heat could 
keep her from coming up to our 
office sometimes once, more oft- 
en twice, a week with subscrip- 
tions or money or both. She knew 
nothing of special circulation or 
financial campaigns. For her, 
building and helping to finance 
the paper were an inseparable 
part of life ,and life goes on 52. 
weeks a year, including vaca- 
tions, | 

During her last year, in addi- 
tion to subs and odd amounts of 
money collected from friends, 
she worked up a group of sus- 
taining contributors who gave 
varying small sums totalling $27 
a month. No more conscientious 
collector could be found. 

_ It is most fitting, then, that her 
friends and neighbors in the 
Bronx should collect $132, in her 
memory, to help save the paper 
to which she was so ardently 
devoted. 

One more contribution of yes- 
terday needs mentioning. A few 
days ago we wrote that our 
own poet and erstwhile Penn- 
Sylvania editor, Walt Lowen- 
fels, had contributed $35 of thé 
$59.60 he had earned: from a 
Chinese. magazine which had 
translated some of his poems. 


a news conference today that the 


Former President Truman told 


the .plank should carry a specific 
endorsement of the Supreme 


—— a — | 
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He sends $10 more, but adds 
that he had been informed he 
had earned the money, but 
wouldn't collect until he went 
te China. He has contributed a 
large share of it now, neverthe- 


Our pleas of the past few 
days brought another $500 or 
so yesterday. We sure can use 
it, but we need it in thousands. 
To be more exact, the nearly 
$16,000 still short of the $100,- 
000 goal set by the Emergency 
Committee for a F Press to 
be collected by mid July. We 


to the Committee at 575 Sixth 


ask again: 

© That EVERY READER 
AND SUPPORTER send $10 to 
us NOW, to make it possible 
for us to continue publishing. 

® That you contact every 
other supporter, tell her or him 
what the situation is, and secure 
a $10 contribution. 

Make all checks and money 
orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Comimttee for a Free 
Press. Send your contributions 


Ave., or send or bring to us at 
35 E. 12 St., 8th floor. — 


will satisfy the Dixiecrats. 

Civil rights advocates are de- 
manding a specific and unequivo- 
cal endorsement of the anti-segre- 
gation decision. 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn), took a conciliatory tone in 
discussing the platform. He said 
the party should write a “strong” 
rights plank. But he also empha- 
sized the need for unity between 
Northern and Southern Democrats. 


Rep. Charles C. Diggs (D- 


‘Mich) said’ .today liberal Demo- 


crats may make a convention floor 
fight if necessary for a platform 
specifically endorsing the Supreme 
Coart's anti-segregation decision. : 
Diggs, Negro congressman from 
Detroit and a member of the plat- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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More Than Half Most Susceptible 


Group Has Received NO Salk Shots 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis said yesterday that more than 32 


million Americans in the group most prone te get paralytic po 


lio have not received Salk 


vaccine. The foundation said a nationwide survey revealed that of about 63,670,000 young- 


sters under 19 years of age and: 
expectant mothers, fewer than 32 
million had even: started the seé- 
ries of Salk: shots by late July, 
when the survey was made. The 
peak polio season begins in late 
August. 

Basil O’Connor, president of the 
Foundation, said Salk - Vaccine 
coverage varied from 90 percent 
in Nebraska to only 22 percent in 
Louisiana. 

O’Connor said that unless there 
is an upsurge in vaccinations “there 
will be many i ge by polio: at 
a period when—for the first time; 


—s 


in history—man has a means of pre- 
venting it.” 
ILLINOIS—60 PERCENT . 


Chicago has undertaken an’ in- 
tensive emergency vaccination pro- 
gram since its polio outbreak oc- 
curred, he said. Illinois had about. 
60 percent of the most vulnerable 
group vaccinated.at the time the 
survey was made. 

States that ranked low on the 
list were: ~ 
. North Carolina with 31 percent, 


South 


Virginia wit h24 percent, Alabama | 
with 32 percent, Arkansas with 35. 
percent, Georgia with 39 percent, 
Idaho with $8 percent, Kentucky 
35 percent, Maine 38 percent, Mis- 
souri, 36 percent, Montana. 36 per- 
cent, Tennessee 38 percent, Utah 
$6 percent and. Virginia 35 per- 
cent, | 

Only four. states, besides Ne- 


'braska, had covered 70 percent or 
faore of the most suspectible group 
—Oklahoma with 77 percent, Ne- 


California with 30: percent, 
Carolina ‘with: 29 percent, West 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Doomed in 


MARCINELLE, Belgium, Aug 


nag ta their ad 


cathe here today. 

It was their S5th meeting in the 

series which began on Aug. 1 last 
. The next will be on Tuesday, 
Aug. 21. 

As usual the two ambassadors| 
refused to disclose what went on. 
It was assumed that they continued 
to discuss the proposed “renuncr- 
tion of force” in the Formosa area 
which has been the sole item on 
their agenda since October. Six 
opposing drafts, three from each 


side, have been produced so far 
without agreement. 


—] 


; eo 
. 


flames cut off an estimated 


*~ Calls China 


RANGOON, Burma, Au 


he 


U Nu issued a.statement as presi- 
dent of the Anti-Fascist People’sf 
Freedom League in which he ap}, 
pealed to Burmese newspapers to 
eldia from writing anything about 
the occupation at the moment that 
might jeopardize negotiations. 
“] believe this issue can be set- 


| 


Greek Aide Says British Must 
Answer UN on Cyprus Killings 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y..,! 
Aug. 7.—Greece said today Britain 
“will have to amswer at next No- 


Greek EOKA movement. 
A series of anti-British incidents 


vember's session of the United Na-| sul: 


tions General Assembly for the 
ing of three Cypriots by Brit- 

ish authorities in Cyprus. 
Greek Ambassador Christian X. 
Palamas issued a statement charg- 


ing British Military Governor Sir} 
John Harding of “cold-heartedby' li 


his bloody business in 


pone, while the wor!ld’s attention | 


is focused on the Suez Canal 
crisis. 
“Three more Cypriot patriste ' 


were hanged today in Nicosia,” F 
Palamas said. “Were they guilty’?| 

because they were strivmg!ij 
for freedom. They were sentenced ; 


to death by their hamgmen. .. . 
Under the present circumstances, | 
justice in Cyprus is but a tragic} 


- “For the present case as well as singing 


for all its imfamous actions a as 


colonial admiinstration in Cyprus 
and those who share its responsi-| 
bilities im London and elsewhere 
will have to answer in the forth- 
— g General Assembly of the 

The executions were expected | 
to trigger demonstrations in Cyprus| 
and Greece. In Athens yesterday,| 
the Greek Parliament unanimously | 
passed a resolution expressing “hor- 
ror. at the British decision to: 
hang the three condemned mem- 
bers of the underground pro- 


iil 


i 


Wy 
“i 1 bFer 


Parents of the men 
them for the last night. Zakos’ 
father came away saymg “I do not 
grieve for his death. I would have 
been sorry had my son died in any 
other way.” 

Some 400 persons detained un- 
der emergency regulations went on 
a 24-hour hunger strike protest- 
ing the executions. Workers im Lar- 
naca struck in protest. - 


tacked yesterday was identified as 
|'Paul Springer. He was beaten up 


but not hurt seriously. 


Ne Jurers Yet 


In Brink’s Case 


BOSTON, Aug. 9.—One after 
another of prospective jurors in the 
Brink's trial said today they had 
formed an opinion on the $1 219, 
000 robbery case because of news- 
paper publicity.’ All were excused 
by the court. 

Defense challenges also cut the! 
list of 82 veniremen who showed 
up this morning by dismissing | 
seven. The prosecution exercised! 
two challenges. 

Judge Felix Forte excused 20 
of the veniremen, 18 because of a 
previously formed opinion. Most 


said they had formed an opinion| 
by reading in newspapers 2bout 
the nation's greatest cash robbery 


six years ago and events leading 


ee ee ee eight 


Ecuador Revolution 
Reported ‘Isolated’ 

QUITO, Ecuador, Aug. 7.—The 
governemnt reported today that 
a 
broken out in Manabi Province. 

The official armouncement said 
Lt. Col. Arturo Davila, com- 
mander of the garrison at Puerto- 
viejo, the provincial ecaiptal, was 
heading the revolt. — 

The interior ministry said the 
movement began last night, that it 


j 


ernment remaimed im _ control 


throughout the country. 

| In a rebel radio broadeast from 
the port of Manta, in Manabi 
'Provinee, Coll. Davila said the rée- 
volt ed no particular 

ical party but democratic imstitu- 
‘tions. He claimed the revolt had 


extensive civilian backing. 


-Ex-Burma Premier 


gg rn 


The U. S. consular officiaY at-} 


revolutionary movement had’ 


was “jsolated” and that the gov-} 


Friendly 


g. 9.—Former premier U Nu 


said today he believes the issue over whether the Chimese 
are occupying Burmese territory “can be settled peacefully.” 


itled peacefully,” he said. “We are 
[determined never to allow Burma 
to become a second Korea. We 
have had enough bloodshed and 
devastation already.” 


En-Jai and other Chimese leaders 
on a trip to China and that they! 
ssed a keen desire to 
settle the el problem of the 
border in a friendly way and to 
settle it as speedily as possible.” 

} still hope and believe that with 
esl wil lon both sides, this issue 
will be settled amicably very soon,” 
U Nu said. 


Negre Atterney 
Fined $500 In 
N.C. Vote Case 


JACKSON, N. C., Aug. 9—A 
racially-mixed jury today found a 
‘Negro attorney. guilty of assaulting 
‘a woman election official. 


j 


20 minutes before convicting 
James R. Walker, Jr., of Weldon, 
'N. C., on a charge of assaulting 
Mrs. W. H. Taylor, of Seaboard, 
N. C 
fined Walker $500 and court costs, 
and the attorney filed notice of an 
appeal to the state Supreme Court. 
The assault charge grew out of 
‘an attempt by Walker to have sev- 
eral Negroes registered to vote in| 
the May Democratic primaries. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Suez Canal crisis, the State De- 
announced today. 

Dulles plans to leave ae 
for the London conference. 
ISRAEL 

Meanwhile, the American Jew- 
ish Committee asked Dulles to 
make solution of the caal con- 
troversy a part of “long range ob- 
jectives designed to achieve peace 
im the Middle East.” 

The committee's president, Irv- 
ing M. Engel, told Dulles “firm 
action . .. is clearly indicated” 
in such issues as Egypt's seizure 
of the Suez Canal. Engel also ask- 
ed Dulles to reaffirm publicly 
“determined resolution” to safe- 
guard Israel's sovereignty. 


CAIRO, Aug. Y. — President 
Gama}! Abdel Nasser conferred with | Peak 
the Soviet Ambassador agai today 
on the Suez crisis. 

Nasser and Ambassador E. Kisse- | 
lw met for 75 minutes, an almost 
daily occurrence since Nasser’s an- 
nouncement that he was nationaliz- 
‘img the waterway. 

: Asked by newsmen at the close 
of the meeting whether he had any | 
news, Kisselev replied: “The news 
} 


is good.” 
going to Moscow Aug. 16 as was’ 


: 


acked whether Nasser would be 


coca, Kisselev said, “No com- 


Says Amoricons in Chine Reside in House Net Jeil| 


sey + came some Aug. 9.—All of| 
the Americans held prisoner in 
Tr a on transferred 
om te a house in 
Shanghai, it was reported today. 
The Catholic Mission Bulletin 
said Father Thomas Phillips, who. 


five-room prison dwelling 
a owe 
| Fume 


Four other Americans shared|sleep 


all 


left here yesterday on his way to 
San Francisco, was held in the 


. 4 


aihe told the Bulletin. 

3 “The prisoners are free to walk 
im the house and garden and to 
when and as long as they 
[please. They had three well-cook- 


3 Belgs 


1 
He said he met Premier Cheu 


The jury deliberated only about} one 


Judge Henry Lee Stevens, Jr., 


reported by Egyptian sources im|‘ 


nm and Italian mimers im the! 


at 

| At the mine gates, relatives of 
the trapped men maintained their 
vigil. 

30-HOUR VICIL 

| The men, women and children| teams 

—including some women who had 
been there for 30 hours—stood in} 
red-eyed silence. 

Earlier, the rescue workers had! 
are} -ealed off 25 or more miners in six 
“death chambers” to increase 
chances of others trapped farther 
below. 

Belgian mines administrator 


: 


tle against fire, smoke and deadly 
carbon nonoxide to continue. 

The faces of rescuers emerging} 
from the pit om a greas "op the siutation.{m 
elevator summed up 
“Not a chance,” said one. 


The grim assessment came from 


ceeded in reaching the 3,000 foot 
level today, only to be forced back 


to the surface by a new burst of} 
flame. 


EMERGENCY ELEVATOR 


The team rode the emergency 
elevator down as far as they could—| 
2,800 feet—then they dangled an 
other 200 feet down im a basket 
slung by cable undemeath the 
jammed elevator. 

It was a heroic feat, but a vain! 


-mine-deep pit. That left 243) 


Andre Van Heuvel ordered the bat-} 


one member of a team which suc-| 


ine laze 
9.—Rescue workers abandoned hope today for nearly 250 miners trapped in the 


“Bitter Heart” mine. scans heat drove the rescuers back after the fire, which started yesterday and had 


to be on the wane, blazed anew. Nine were known dead and only six were rescued alive in the 32 hours after 


ithe 10 horizonta) tunnels off the 
shaft. 


The only hope was that the fatal 
carbon monoxide from the two- 
day-old underground fire had been 
hea: up the shaft by the heat 


Van Den Heuvel said the rescue 
found a carbon monoxide 
rxord of two parts in a thousand 
down a tunnel_at the 2,600 foot 
level. One part in a thousand is 
enough to kill a man im one hour. 
ITALIANS BITTER 
ROME, Aug. 9.—The Italian 
government dispatched its Labor 
Minister and Foreign Affairs un- 
‘dersecretary to Belgium tonight 
amid a nationwide outcry over the 
latest Belgian miming disaster ~in- 
‘volving Italian workers. 

The government suspended 
igration of ltalian miners to 
gium six months ago as a result 

of previous mine disasters. 
The Marcinelle disaster came at 
a time when Italian-Belgium rela- 
tions are strained. Negotiations last 
April towards resumption of the 
flow of Italian miners to Belgium 
ended in failure, and there was 
‘talk im Belgium of hiring Spanish, 
Portuguese er Greek miners to 
make up for the suspension in 
Italian migration. 

Italian union leaders charged 
that safety measures in Belgian 
mines were inadequate. They said 


existing regulations should be ap- 
plied more carefully and equipment 


| 


| 


: 


: 


were any survivors in the eighth of 


They could not see whether there | and 


maintenance should be im- 


proved. 


PARIS, Aug. 9. — American 
movie producer Darryl Zanuck said 
today he has offered Marine Staff} 
Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon his own 
role in a film, “Parris Island,” based 
on McKeon’s court martial trial. 


Zanuck stressed that “the movie 


gree recruit training program.” 


will explain the necessity of a ri- drowned. 


Zanuck Film Would Whitewash Death March 


with both McKeon and his repre- 
sentatives who propesed that Me- 
Keon:play his own role. 

McKeon was sentenced to nine 
months at hard labor and a bad 
conduct discharge for leading six 


recruits inte a swamp where they 


The movie will be made in 
‘Cmemascope and will be released 


Zanuck said he was in touch 


‘by 20th Century Fox. 


(Continued from Page I) 
vada 71 percent, and Delaware 
and New Hampshire with 70 per- 
cent. 


CLOSE POOLS 


CHICAGO.—The case count m 
ithe city's worst outbreak in 


Twenty-three new cases - were 
recorded during the 24-hour period 
ended last midnight. Eighteen per- 
sons have died of the disease in 
Chicago since Jan. I. 

Eighteen Park District swimming 
es — pc a pools were 

in the cam 
to prevent a = poli mic as 
the polio season ap- 


| peak 
ted | 
These have been Sit guabits 
‘cases of polio since the upsurge, 
dispel yA ome <= 
: reported by 2 person havin 
three Salk| 


v accine inoculations. 


among perso 
al all eons4e Ghee heneunied 


ory. 


James A. Gately, president of/ 
the Park District, said the shut-' 


: 


the City Board of Health, and 
the pools were being drained. 
Although the outbreak was 
rated an epidemic yet, the number}.. 
of cases was far above the I70 
cases and II deaths reported in 
1952, the cify’s worst previous 
dha 


polio 
history to 653 for the year today. | ported. 


Less Than Half Got Police Shots. 


Public Health Service said today 
753 cases of polio were reported mm 
the nation last weex, compared to 
1,408 in the comparable week last 
year. . 

| So far im 1956, 5.309 cases have 
been reported. In the same period 
of 1955, 7,929 cases were re- 


Some 328 of the 753 cases re- 
ported last week were paralytic. 


HARRIMAN HQ 

| CHICAGO, Aug. 9.—Doctors in- 
oculated the Harriman-for-Presi- 
dent headquarters staff with Salk 
vaccine today to protect them 
against a record outbreak of polio 


| 
Dr. Bundesen took doctors and 


nurses to the headquarters in the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel to administer 
the shots. 


Mossadegh 
Says Enemies 
Threaten Him 


TEHERAN, Iran, Aug. 9.—The 
government assigned an extra com- 
pany of troops yesterday to guard 
the life of ex-premier. Mohammed 
Mossadegh becase he said that 

“enemies are trying to exterminate 
me. 


Mossadegh was released from 


jail Saturday after serving a three- 
ee a oe 


: 


| 


poe 5 + ip 


i ’ 


the| 753 NEW CASES 


| 


WASHINGTON, Aug 9.—The 


eenalind ie Angijo-lranian Oil 
0. 
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10 Pounds Lighter, 
Hennacy Keeps Vigil 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Ammon Hennacy, 1014 pounds lighter than when he 


began his annual fasting and picketing 


stint on Hiroshima 


Day, yesterday said he felt fine. “Tm not one bit hungry,” he 


he 
the U. Customs House 


Tie so igtice heath aaa 


now lead the way to its banning.” 
ads: . Acad oe ths Cratom 


worked a day in your life. Why 
don’t you get a job” 

“Some ask me why I don’t go) 
back where I come from. I always 
say, I like it here. Others ask me) ° 
what I'm Boing to do if the Rus-, 
sians drop the bomb. ‘Kneel and | 
pray, I say.” 

_ Hennacy was born on an Ohio 


City to Appeal — 
Informer Ruling 


New York's Corporation Counsel, 
Peter Campbell Brown, annonauced 
he will start a court challenge of 


the ruling of state Education Com- 


missicner James E. Allen, Jr., ves- 
terday that teachers need net in- 
form on cthers to keep their jobs. 
Commissioner Allen said inquisi- 
toms have * ‘po place in the school 
system.” Fie lived suspensions of 
four New Yok teachers and a 
schoo} principal who refused tc ex | 
along with pressure to fi ger tceach- 
ers throughout the schoos 
Brown, a former Congressman 


sive Activities Control Board be- 
fore he was appointed to his city 
post by Mayor Wagner, said the 
ruling “radically affects the con- 
duct of _the entire anti-subversive 
program” in the city’s public schools 


and colleges. 


walked back and forth 


his|*. 
told 


| | 
who was chairman of the Subver- 


aie 


‘ 


farm, and worked for 11 TS as 

a social worker in Milwa re- 
his civil service job in 1942 
en he refused to register for 

World War Il. In 1917 he refused 


: 
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Transit 
State Railway i eed A ct” 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
The Transit Authority declared yesterday it favors passage by the New York State 
Legislature of a so-called “little railway labor act.” The law, according to 


Joseph OGrady, labor relations specialist of the authority, would taiake ‘=i TA 


sor me a ahamecs! The Transport Workers Union, The pact, extended earlier this 
give employes the right to| AFL-CIO, is now recognized as|year to Dec.‘31, 1957, has béen 
expecta and soyube We wather- sole collective agent fos| Challenged by the MBA, a new 


to register for World War I, for 


which he served a term in Atlanta. |**¥ ity to deal only with a union cer- 


as exclusive representative 
nag Napber 


|New York's 35,000 transit employ- 


‘es. The TWU won a union repre- 
sentation election by an over- 


group set up within the last year 
among motormen dissatisfied with 
wages and working conditions and 


jmuch of the time since 1942, when | 


Cathalee ons 


He worked as a farm laborer 


he first became subject to the in-' 
come tax, making a true report of 


is| his income each year, wes 
to pay the tax. 


An associate editor of the mate 


\lic Worker, he and Robert Steed, | 
‘another editor, 


a Miss “ay 
Mowrer, have given away 750 
copies of the paper in the last three | 
idays. Monday he did not picket. 


because of the rain. 


| 


isent up for 60 years now. Saou’ CLEVELAND, Aug. 9 (FP).— 
.| The largest fleet of ore carriers on | 


For Only $11.85 


Many passerby asked how he 
‘managed not to pay taxes and stay 
out of jail. “I tell ‘em I could be. 


| like no one likes tax men, 
Haven't found anyone yet who| 
likes them.” 

He'll be picketing again today. | 
, Saturday and Sunday he won't 
picket but will continue his diet of 
mesg alone. 


“I get a littl weak about | 
o clock,” said Hennacy, “but my 
stomach’s in training now. And’ 
lyesterday I lost only two pounds, | 
instead of over five, as I did each 
of the first two days.” 


iThat “Tum Look” 


| 


! 


‘ 
' 


LONDON, Aug. 9. — British 
girls got their first chance today 
to make like Marilyn Monroe in 
a dress copied after the one in 
which the American actress 
shocked the British public re- 
cently. 

The dress is a black, skin- 
tight creation with a peek- a~boo 
net midriff. 


The tabloid Daily Sketch made 
copies of the dress available to 
its readers at a cost of $11.85 
each. The Sketch called it the | 
“tum look.” 


|had 


| subsidi ary of the U.S. Steel Corp., ‘pointed out “all these communities 


|Minnesota, pending settlement of | superintendents’ 


whelming majority in 1954, and in /@pparently with TWU's role as well. 
1955 gained the first contract es-' ASKS UNION SHOP 
nga in the city’s transit sys-| The TWU is now fighting for 


O’Grady said the current dispute 
| with the Motormen’s nt 


the establishment of the union 
shop in the city’s transit system. Its 
Integregated Tex. Schools Show i". =e." 
“merit” by the TA. No comment 
TWU or other labor spokes- 
ransition FIMOMIOUS ser ws sestabie at ts weit 
on OGrady’s proposal. However 
Results of a survey by the Texas able of desegregation supporting TWU's demand for a 
Commission on Race “Relations, ain public schools. union shop noted that “even the 
private voluntary organization, re-| Reports from 71 integrated pub- Taft-Hartley and Railway Labor 
lic school districts show 1,500 Ne-| Acts” provide for union shop se- 

Engineers Strike (gro clementary § and secondary curity for the workers. 
Lake Ore Boats | 


formal bid last month, backed by 

AUSTIN, Tex., Aug. 9 (FP) —| vealed an “overwhelming favor- a state CIO resolution last month 
school children are attending classes) The MBA; showing strength. at 

with white pupils. ‘two well-attended membership 
Mrs. James S. Crate, president meetings Wednesday evening and 


of the commission, declared the’ yesterday morning, voted to put 


the Great Lakes, operated by a’ teansition has been harmonious and | a at least temporarily any strike 
s10ns. 


The group is waiting for the 


has been struck by the Marine! plan to continue, extend, or com- 
‘Engineers Beneficial Association | plete the process of school integra-|authority’s verdict in the trial of 
‘C1O) and the Masters, Mates & tion this fall. Furthermore, at the 26 MBA members suspended after’ 
| Pets Association (AFL). Irate at which new districts have | the June 14 wildcat. A decision 
MEBA set up picket lines around been reporting this summer we expected soon. 
58 vessels in five ports, demanding. anticipate a much larger number | Another test will come in the 
‘recognition as collective bargain- this fall.” appeal by Louis Waldman, MBA’s 
ing agent for 250 licensed engin-| Edward G. Kloppe, executive di-|#ttorney, against the State Su- 
eers Bian said that in the integrated Preme Court injunction barring a 
Asking recognition as agent for districts having Negro scheols com- strike. The temporary imjunction 
deck officers, the MMPA joined in parable in quality to the white Rw in effect will come up for a 
the walkout, after rejecting an un-|schools, “there is little difference | hearing Sept. 10, when arguments 
acceptable company offer. between the scholastic achievement for a permanent court raling will 
U.S. Steel immediately announc- of the white and Negro children in © heard. 
ed a shutdown of all its mines in integrated schools, according to WILL ASK INJUNCTION 
appraisals and; At that time, Waldman has in- 
the lake strike. A company spokes- other analysis. Where Negro schools dicated, the MBA will also ask 
man said 7,100 workers would be are poor, the opposite is true.” ‘the court for an injunction chal- 
affected, most of whom had just In some of the integrated schools, 'Jenging the TA’s recognition of 
——. ms work after the steel) Negro pupils represent as high as the TW and its refusal to bar- 
'17 percent of the students body. | (Continued on Page 7) 
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Orders New Probe of Georgia Prison Camp 


ATLANTA, Aug. 9 (FP).—Cov. \pounding them with sledgeham-;work on the rockpile was unbear- 
Marvin Griffin has ordered a new) 


hers in a prison hos-) ably hard and that they were 
inquiry into the self-msiming of 


‘mers, seven ot 

pital tried to maim themselves. | beaten and cursed, was substan- 
| Prisoners at Georgia’s Rock Quarry | Two succeeded on their second tiated by a prison guard. 
prison. In addition to the 34 who try. A joint House-Senate committee 


had broken their legs earlier by! The prisoners’ charge that their from tiie Georgia legislature after 


Lester Strikers Okay Pact Ending Strike 


Special te the Daily Worker 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9—After | 
a 3-hour discussion, the 3,000 work- 
ers present at a membership meet 
ing of Local 107 United Electrical 
Workers Union voted by a large 
majority Tuesday night to end their 
10-month strike aganjst the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 


Much of the discussion that pre-|and he added “When the executive 


ceded the vote was charged with 
sharp and even bitter debate. 
While the majority of those 


j 
afk 


— _ 


& 


i 
4 
i 
g 
4 


baet 
yo 
i) 

Lael 


dei, 


Ef 


me 


(by the reminder that in other plants 


| 


wants to punish these men because 


Westinghouse dealt much more | 
harshly toward other unionists im 
-|similar circumstances — in some 
cases to the point of outright dis- 
missal. 


He declared that “the company 
thev were fighting for ~ and me,” 


Sandhensaiite Gikceiee uae esis 
letting 14 of our best union broth- |i 
ers be crucified.” 


Most of the 14 who would suffer 
from the suspension are among the 


ing: 
eenablished and used by manage- 
ment to control its schedules and 
costs.” . 
Edward Savitsky, UE business: 
representative, in arguing for ac-' 
ceptance of this ion, point-' 
that it from the 
Resear day rate”! 

had been insisting 


company 
pig fae 
. 


ed out 
the 
on. 
workers in competition with each 


other stepped quotas 
based pre fe Mjobs, without: 


|not keeping up with the guy in 


a brief hearing last week ruled 
that Rock Quarry prison camp is 
| “highly beneficial to the entire 
state. 

a Hatchett, assistant. direc- 
tor of the Georgia Corrections De- 
partment, claimed the self-mutila- 
tions were an outgrowth of prison- 
ers’ discontentment with life in 
the quarry where the work is mo- 
potonous and mail and visiting 
privileges are limited. 

However, prisoners have told 
stories to newsmen of beatings, 
cursinvs, shootings and general 
maltreatment by prison 

One prisoner, Henry Mitts, was 
shot in the arm because he stop- 

work to remove a tack from 
shoe, several convicts told 
newsmen. Thev said another pris- 
oner, James h aige was shot in the 
ip when slapped a fellow 
- who had cursed him. - 
ia Prison Director Jack 


against accepting the agreement. 
And those that argued for a YES 
vote on the agreement. harbored 
the same suspicion. . 

One member of the executive 
board who favored in- 
dicated that, although : 0s om 
disagreements on some pots, the 
workers would be united in fight- 
i-| ing the company. 

“We all from the senti- 
ment here tonight that the vote 
is going to be to go back to work,” 

ayes “But regardless of how 
oe vote, we know that there are 
. {things in this contract were ac- 


~— that the company will try 
- knife us. That means 


sky emphasized that the studies 


to any employe and tell him he's 


We'll have to 
our victory.” 


Then, referria “Little Alcatraz,” 


quarry prison is ‘known in prison 
les. 


_- 
* 


to 

on 
giving them additional pay for! 
eix increased production. Savit- 
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Profound 


Approach 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

You aredoinga magnificent job 

—content of the paper is un- 

recedented in quality—or may- 
e it’s just my newly developed 
ability to think a little more 
deeply, that has added a new 
dimension to your consistently 
rofound approach to the un- 
olding scene. 

Could we invite non-Marxist 
figures to write for the paper— 
labor, civic leaders, celebrities, 
letting them state their own view- 
point what ever it might be? 

Could we offer to 9 a 
scriptions to paper of other 
line if they would take sub- 


scriptions to ours? 
—A, & and H. L. 
© o 


Theory and 
Knowledge 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I agree whole-heartedly with 
Herbert Aptheker's statement on 
the need to acquire knowledge 
about. the world around us, and 
especially nearest us, in order to 
be effective. Marxism is an ap- 

roach to reality, not a substitute 
for it. lt is heartening to see 
Aptheker state his point of view 
entirely in his own words, in 
spite of the fact that he might 
have culled so many quotations 
from Lenin to “prove” it. 

Aptheker, as it seems, address- 
ed himself mainly to Marxist 
scholars, many of whom have 
spent their energies in spinning 
equations out of such formulas 
as they thought they saw in the 
- Marxist classics, instead of form- 
ing conclusions on the basis of 
a thorough knowledge of their 
subject. 

Yet the problem of confusing 
theory with knowledge, or sub- 
stituting theory for knowledge is 
important for all who dea] with 
ideas, as all do. It leads to the 
kinds of trouble the Marxist 
movement throughout the world 
has been suffering from these 
past years. 

Khrushchev stated that one 
reason Stalin maintained himself 
in his position was because he 
was the most powerful Marxist 
theoretician. Is this not a slander 
of the term “theory.” Can a 
theory be meaningful, can a 
man’s thought processes be pow- 
erful when based on such reali- 
ties as we have_recently learned 
of? Staiin perhaps was the best 
dogmatist and maintained him- 
self because of the failure of the 
Soviet Party as well as all others 
to distinguish between theory 
and dogma. 

For dogma, theory divorced 
from reality, is the best tool of 
oppression short of violence. It 
is a sanction which cannot be 
challenged without knowledge. 
How many are in positions of 
Jeaderships in the party, not be- 
cause their ideas have met with 
success in the real world of 
ro. but because they have 

uffaloed the rank and file with 
empty phrases, slick sentences 
and lengthy quotations? 

How many husbands oppress 
their wives, how many individ- 
uals dominate their acquaintances 
with that verbal facility, that 
omnipotent gesture which is 
ba on the discovery that it 
doesn’t matter what you say if 
* ve re quoting an_ authority. 

hat is why reality and a know!- 
edge thereof is democracy’s best 
friend. a oR. 


° ° ° 


People’s 
Organizations 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

When reviewing our past mis- 
takes, we mention many of our 
left sectarian political positions. 
Related and stemming from our 
left sectarian position is our at- 
titude and relationship to mass 
organizations. We are not con- 
vinced of the importance of 
peoples’ organizations and the 
necessity of our being members 


_of these 


them, and making ‘a progressive 


organizations, helping to _ 
_ Jeammitig‘ ‘froni.':. Granted the two are not mv-. 


contribution to them. 

At this point I don’t want to 
name the specific organizations, 
but they aré important because 
each one is a grouping of people 
where ideological, political and 
practical problems are discussed, 
developed, and put into action. 
These are places where “ideas” 
are not and cannot be jailed. 
These are the places where “di- 
verse and new. ideas” are not 


merely accepted but sometimes 


looked forward to. 

Why aren't many of us in 

“ these organizations? Various 
reasons: 

1. We considered some petty 
bourgeois, and therefore of no 
value. 

2. Underestimation of _ the 
democratic ideas and attitude of 
the people. 

3. Inability to discuss with 
people who differ with us. 

4. Laziness (physically and 
mentally). 

5. Incorrect estimate of the 
relationship of forces in. the 
country. (Failure to see need to 
win middle-class to fight for 
peace, democracy, Negro rights, 
etc.) 

6. Isolation due 
super-left issues. 

7. Failure of leadership to 
break with sectarianism ae also 
their-failure to allow people in 
organizations enough flexibility 
(lack of democratic discussion 
and underestimation of people 
in organizations and their opin- 
ions on policies, etc.) 

What can be done to alter the 
situation and give us strong roots 
among ‘the people? 

1. Make mass work a stand- 
ing point on every agenda. 

2. Begin a more detailed study 
of organizations by clubs and 
other groups. 

3. Convince our groups col- 
lectively and individually to be- 
come members of organizations 
and follow up to see that this 
program is carried out wherever 
possible. , 

4. A national historical study 
into organizations in the UV. S. 
which have 
role in the development of our 
country since its inception and 
publicizing the results among us. 

5. Closer relationships — be- 
tween leadership and people in 
mass organizations on a regular 
basis in order to get reports from 
them and also to give our people 
in the mass organization guid- 
ance so that they can work 


correcdy. —A. W. 
* e 


Selfless 
Contributions 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
I see that a “Brooklynite” de- 


to raising 


* 


fends the use of the term “ir- . 


responsible huckster” applied to 
William L. Patterson. 1 haven't 
seen the original letter by H. 
K.—but with all my heart I re- 
volted against it — and I felt 
ashamed that the Daily Worker 
allowed it to be printed in a pa- 
per whose readers are so familiar 
with the selfless and courageous 
contributions to American civil 
and sicial welfare by Patterson. 

Would  Brooklynite kindly 
look into the dictionary—as I did 
just now—it says a huckster is 
“one who retails small articles; 
a mean tricky fellow.” To apply 
such a term to a man such as 
William L. Patterson is not self- 
criticism but arrogance of the 
worst sort. I protest it! 


ESTHER CARROLL. 


How Is CPUSA 

Doing? 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

- Re the June 6, 1956 editorial, 
“fhe Khrushchev Speech’: 

So now you're thinking for 
yourself, Swvell. But about 
what? 

How about the job at hand? 
How about some organization 
and leadership? Your job is not 
“straightening out” the Soviet 
Union's leaders, but developing 
ones at home. 


~titually sexelusive, but do+y ow, 


ved a significant 
¢ 


| _— hardly know there was a 
tria 


2 Parties 


‘party, capable. of. 


~—SOFAK YOUR PIECE \\Even Capit 
‘Ask: ls GM 


really think the nt situation 
here is such t it does not 
uire the fullest attention? 
e Soviet Union’s been do- 
ing alright; but has the rat Cag 


Smith Act 
Trial 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It has been very heartenin 
these last few months to find 
the Daily Worker writing and 
fighting for a policy that would 
place supporters of socialism on 
an American democratic footing 
and that would be better under- 
stood by the American working 
people. . 

None-the-less it' has been dis- 
heartening to see that you don’t 
give ample and sufficient: cover- 
age to the Smith Act trials. The 
latest trial has come and gone. 
They have been convicted :~— 
Trachtenberg, Jackson, Charney 
and the others—and I dare say 


and another group of Com- 
munists face long prison terms. 
It's a weakness that the DW, 
having been so consistent and 
correct in its position these past 
few months, les negated it by 
failing to develop and carry on 
a fight in behalf of the defend- 


ants. —D. T. 
— ‘ 


Needed | 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The question of what-kind of 
an | the American — workers 
n should be answered in 
terms of its ultimate task, not. 
on the basis of what kind of 
—_ can presently flourish. In- 
deed, two parties are needed in 
America and both are our re- 
sponsibility. 

The politically undifferentiat- 
ed and indefinite body of unat- 
tached radicals, progressives, 
liberals, Negroes, trade union- 
ists, farmers, small businessmen, 
professionals, dissatisfied and 
frustrated Democrats, lost So- 
cialists and tired Communists 
(who have, they say, “wasted” 
years of their lives) are all but 
clamoring to be organized into 
a new party, an ordinary kind 
of a party. 

They are right. Such a party 
must split from the Democrats 
whose foreign policy is bi-par- 
tisan, .whose best domestic 
planks are lesser evils and whose 
worst crime is betrayal of civil 
rights. The labor movement | 


By HERB SIGNER 


General Motors, the. capitalist 
world’s largest corporation is “too 


|big for the good of American busi- 


ness men who must deal with it 
and too big for the good of the 
country.” 

This spectacular conclusion was 
dropped into the lap of American 
free enterprise last week by the 
American Institute of Manage- 
ment (AIM), an organization com- 
posed of 17,000 business execu- 
tives. The AIM came up with this 
startling idea after a three-month 
intensive survey of the first cor- 


| poration in history to come through 
|with a_ billion-dollar 


rofit, 
To be sure, AIM hastened to 
uphold the integrity of the Cen- 
eral Motors ‘ management, and 
praised the role of the country’s 
industrial giants in helping to win 
wars. However, said. AIM, it now 
wonders “along with many other 
supporters of free enterprise, if the 
time has not arrived to discuss limi- 
tations to enterprise, however hon- 
estly and skillfully managed.” 
FAMILIAR ARGUMENTS 


The AIM report is packed with 

arguments Jong familiar to left- 
wing, labor ‘and liberal critics of 
the giant monopolies which con- 
trol the nation’s economy. “Three 
years ago the Institute defended 
big business. The irresponsible 
Ford-GM production war changed 
our minds.” 
- AIM suggests: “Might we then, 
for example, limit any company to 
one percent of the gross national 
product?” On the basis of present 
figures, this would cut GM down 
to. about one-third of its current 
size. 

The AIM report indicated it is 
urging such measures because it is 
fearful that a national movement 
may arise. calling for nationaliza- 
tion of the giant monopolies in the 
U.S. “The outcries will grow 
louder as bigness grows bigger. 
Because there must be a limit,” 


STEEL PRICE BOOSTS 
This fear on AIM’s part that the 


alists 
Too Big? | 


[American people’ may be expected 
to demand anti-monopoly measures . 
of one kind or another brings to 
mind the outrageous price in- 
creases being ‘forced on the coun- 
try by the steel industry today. 

_ The steel bosses, worrying about | 
public opinion, came up with an 
$8.50 a ton price boost, Jess than 
anticipated. However, this increasé | 
is also admittedly the largest since’ . 


steel companies indicate this is 
only the “initial” increase and that 
more may be expected to follow. 

It is common knowledge that” 
the steel union’s demand during 
the thirty-four day strike that there 
be a congressional investigation 
into ‘the profits and price-fixing _ 
practices of the stee] industry pro- 
duced. a flurry of alarm—both: in’ 
employer circles and in the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet in Washington itself. 

Big business is genuinely fearful 
of an expose before American pub- 
lic opinion—and, it’ goes without’ 
saying, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion wants to avoid. anything like. 
this between now and election day 

The Wall Street Journal re- — 
ported Tuesday that “In ee | 
ton, government agencies are rush- 
ing a study that may help the steel 
industry to meet the depreciation 
and expansion problems.” This | 
would .include, apparently, “fast 
write-offs for tax purposes.” Any- 
thing to Jend a helping hand—from 
big business to big business, from 
price boosts to tax write-offs, with 
the ordinary consumer paying 
through the nose. 

The issue of monopoly, the 
stranglehold of the industrial- giants 
on the social, economic and polit- 
ical life of our country, shapes up 
as the looming issue of the coming 
years for the American people. The 
merged labor ‘movement, taking 
part in its first election campaign 
this year, may well push the issue ° 
into the center of the campaign 


despite other intentions by the po- - 
liticians. | 


——  ) 


SE 


BOSTON, Aug. 9 (FP).—Spokes- 


must be the backbone; no more 
1948 contrivances. 
munists (those who remain), to- 
gether with the tired Commu- 
nists who are raring to go, must 
use their science and perspec- 
tive to provide cohesive states- 
manship. 

But is that the solution for the 
Communists? No. A Communist 
Party is also necessary, even al- 
— not demanded by the 
people. It must be a Marxist- 
Leninist party, with democratic 
centralism and discipline. Let 
us not all be discouraged by 
our small, battered party. Lenin 
had no mass party in 1917, but 
he had that special kind of party. 
It led the way. 

Our task may be even greater. 
Instead of the Gzar’s shaky gov- 
ernment resting on backward 
means of production, we face 
monopoly capitalism, which by 
definition is never more than a 
step from fascism. Even now, 
when we are weak, the govern- 
ment, which speaks al rules 
for the “power elite,” outlaws 
those who worked for a peaceful 
transition to a Socialism not re- | 
garded as the order of the day. 

When Socialism becomes the 
order of the day, because our 
people's government cannot 
solve the contradictions of cap- 
italism, what then? Are we to 
believe a chang ge in the relation- 
ship of world forces, of domestic 
forces, will reduce all enemy 
forces to ineffectiveness? No. 
It. is for then that we need a 


‘The Com- | 


‘men for Massachusetts industry, 
'who are fond of proclaiming to the 
rest ofthe nation that New England 
business is flourishing, sang a dif- 
ferent song in a letter to the state 
legislature. 

Kurtz M. Hanson, president of 
the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, in a plea to the general 
assembly not to enact any last 
minute legislation, admitted that 
since 1946 there has been an ac- 
tual loss of 23,100 factory jobs in 
the-state. 


ciated Industries, which has bitter- 
ly opposed any legislation favor- 
able to Jabor, said: 

“Here are two economic facts: 
factory employment in Massachu- 
setts for 1946 reached 714,900 jobs, 
or. 42.7 percent of all non-agricul- 
tural employment, and for 1956, 
reached 691,800 jobs or 38 percent 
of all non-agricultural employment. 

“These latest figures reflect both 
a decrease in industrial job oppor- 
a and a loss of 23,100 factory 
jobs. 


§ PLANTS MOVE 


During 1954-55: seventy eight 
plants moved out of the state, he 
continued, which resulted in a loss 
of 8,304 jobs. . : 

While this gloomy picture was 
being painted to the legislature, the 
city of Boston announced a record- 
breaking 1956 tax rate increase of 
$9. The rate would have increased 
by $2.90 more per thousand prop- 


ruling. ite 


“$7 ™™ ae Be ‘ 


erty: valuation if the. city not 


been able to sell the Sumner tunne} 


The cag of the Asso-| 


Mass. Industrialists 
Admit Factory Decline 


to the Massachusetts Port Author- 
ity for $7.5 milliion. The state tax 


to use the proceeds against the 
general operating indebiness. 
Seizing upon this, Mayor John 
B. Hynes, backed by business and 
industry, has renewed his cry for 
a state sales tax. Carefully avoided 


is the fact that in Boston nearly 
50 percent of property is not listed | 
on the tax duplicate. This is be-  : 
cause of the exemption yranted to 
churches, welfare organizations, 
hospitals, etc. 

Labor to date has managed to 
beat back all sales tax. proposals 
in the legislature but the fight is 
going to become more difficult in 
the next session. A skillful tieup is 
being made between the sales tax 
and public education with the 
proposal being put forward) that all 
revenues from a sales tax would 
be earmarked for education. This 
has a. popular appeal for these who 
are distressed over the inadequacy 
of the schools. Nothing, however, 
would restrain the legislature from 
ree changing the allocation of 


New York 2, N. |V. Telephone 
‘meee : 
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Daily Worker == 


A WELCOME DECISION 


NEW YORK’S witchhunters, whose activities are so 
completely at variance with Our Town’s liberal democratic 
tradition: and ‘spirit, are squealing at the State Education 
Commissioner's ruling against dismissal of teachers for re- 
fusing to be informers, 

It “radically. affects. the conduct of the entire anti- 

subversive program of the Board of Education,” wails. 
Corporation Counsel Peter Campbell Brown. 

It is high ‘time something affected the McCarthyite 
conduct which, in. the face of an acute teacher shorta age, 
has already cast out hundreds of the city’s admitte ly 
-finest,;, most compdtent teachers. 

More than that, the “atmosphere of fear and sus- 
-picion,” to use Commissioner Allen’s words, dissipated. the 
intellectual vigor which once characterized faculty life in 
city:schools. Somewhere, some time, it becomes saasiery 
to counteract this corrosion of the ‘public school system. 
(This had been promoted, in part, by people in power who 
themselves are foes, of sible education.) Commissioner 
Allen’s ruling is welcome as an important block to ‘the cor- 
rosive process. 

It is welcome also ‘because it implies that to Kies 
a person to inform on fellow-men who: om committed no 
crime. is demoralizing and degrading. This is as true of 
actors. or industrial workers, as it is of' teachers. | 

Commissioner Allen says the atmosphere of fear and 
distrust in the schools is “engendered” by forcing teachers 
to inform. It is deeper than that. When teachers found their 
ae threatened, not by their classroom performance but 

their political views, this atmosphere was inevitable. 

By accepting the idiotic proposition, peculiar to the 
U. S. among capitalist democracies, that teachers have no 
right to be Communists, Commissioner Allen adds weight 
to the. advocates of the attitudes which he deplores. 

It is time to return to the elementary principle-force- 
fully enunciated by so conservative a figure as the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, and more recently by the American 
Association of University Professors—that a teacher be 
judged by performance and not by political views. 

The ideologists of the view that Communists cannot 
be allowed to teach insist that such teachers are under in- 
struction to smuggle in the “party line.” 

. However, in the scores of department trials of alleged 
Communists, not one allegation has been made -of class- 
room misconduct. On the contr ary, almost every teacher 
tried was spoken of with highest praise by students, parents, 
fellow-teachers and even principals. 

Commissioner Allen took a backward step in another 
case when he ruled that a Hunter professor could be fired 
for use of the Fifth Amendment. This flies directly in the 
face of the letter and spirit of recent Supreme Court rulings 
8 Bh, the right of teachers and others to use this con- 
stitutional bar to self-incrimination. 


THOMPSON’S DEVOTION 


THE ACTION of the Board of Veterans Appeals in 
refusing to reinstate Bob Thompson's disability pension 
defies every standard of justice and national interest. 

That pension was not a “privilege” given to Thomp- 
son. It was a small token of a nation’s debt to a man who 
was grievously disabled in heroic serviee to his country. 
Staff Sergeant Thompson was stricken at the very mo- 
ment when he had been recommended for a field com- 
mission by his superiors in New Guinea and for the na- 
tion's second highest award for heroism and valor—the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 


Veterans of the Pacific remember the Hell of New } 


Guinea in January 1943. It was men like Thompson who 
insured success for our flag by their utter disregard for 
personal safety. 

The government instituted pensions for all veterans 
disabled in line of duty. This was a solemn obligation to 
those who saved our country in its hour of need. 

The incredible excuse given by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Board of Veterans Appeals for their action 
_ is that Thompson allegedly aided our country’s enemies 
onne Korean war. 

ompson had shown his devotion to his country well 
enough. And he did so again when he urged a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean war. There may be those in the 
Administration who think the Korean war was a wonder- 
ful policy. But that's not the issue. Thompson violated no 
Jaw in urging an end to the Korean “police action.” Mil- 
lions of Americans joined him. 

Didn't Thompson have at least as much right as the 
late Senator Taft who referred to the Korean war as a 

useless war?” | 

The pension rights of all Americans are jeopardized 
if the Thompson decision is allowed to stand. We urge our 
readers to write on this matter to. their Yepresentatives in 


‘Congress. Also write to your Jocal. newspapers... 
cope Pst Eebower i Washngow 


-_ volve us in 


| Workers, 
: JOMMASSION 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Foreign 


THE CHAIRMAN otf the 
Democratic party platform com- 
mittee Rep. John McCormack 
has made a strong indictment 
The @ President Eisenhower. 

sof, eee he was discussing 

oreign policy.. And there 

is peta plenty for which to 

condemn the President’s con- 
duct of foreign affairs. _ 

@ There was the “unleashing” 
of Chiang Kai-shek shortly after 
Eisenhower took office, This gave 
our country a black eye through- 
out the world. Above all, it show- 
ed the bankruptcy and ineffec- 
tiveness of Administration for- 
eign policy. 

© There was the threat to in- 
the colonial. war 
against. Indochina. Tricky Dick 
Nixon. was the man _ chosen, 
more than two years ago, for the 
thankless task -of sendin up the 
trial balloon. on the 
of sending American boys to 
Indochina. . 

© There was. the threat of 
100 percent support to Chiang 
Kai-shek on. Formosa .and the 
threat to fight for his right to 
stay on the offshore Chinese is- 
lands of Quemoy and Matsu. 


® THERE WAS the. brazen 
interview of Secretary of State 
Dulles in Life magazine. admit- 
ting that on three occasions the 
Administration had brought us 
to the brink of war. 

® There was the steady pol- 
icy of losing friends and making 
enemies among the neutral na- 
tions of the world from Iceland 
to India, from Ceylon to the 
Middle East. And Ike has on so 
many occasions expressed his 
fondness for Nixon whose attack 
on Nehru and on neutralism just 
about alienated anybody who 
was left unalienated from us in | 
Asia. 

© There was the failure to 
grant Israel the right to get arms 
for its self defense and at the 


The Wall Street Journal in a 
dispatch from its Washington bu-;| 
reau reported that James Mitchell, 
Secretary of Labor, at the request 
of the White House, has drafted 
a proposed Jabor plank which is 
unpleasant to big business and in- 
dustry. 

Seeking to woo labor's voie, 
Mitchell’s proposals, according to 
the Wall Street organ, have so 
riled businessmen “that they al- 
ready are conducting | a quiet cam- 
paign to quash them.” 

Mitchell has urged outright re-| 
peal of the phony “right-to-work” 
laws now on the books in 17 states. 
He also ‘asks that the Republican 
platform advocate extension of 
coverage of the federal $1l-an-hour 
minimum wage to “millions of ad- 
ditional workers,” and protection 


benefit plans “so that workers who 
have contributed to them can look 
forward to their benefits.” 

Views of “right-to-work” ure a 
nents such as U. S, Cham 
of Commerce, the National. Asso- 
ciation. of Manufacturers, and the 
Farm Bureau Federation on these. 
proposals will be:made know when 
the Republican: platform commit- 
tee holds its»hearings before the 
convention, Union positions on the 
same subject will be presented by 
George Meany, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, and probably by Walter 
Reuther, AFL-CIO vice president 


land head of the United Auto 


‘The: Wall Street’ paper: said: “In 


. Jone ‘potable «instance, ‘Mitchell's 


le need - 


by law of assets of welfare and} 


Policy and the 


Presidential Elections 


same time a refusal by the Ad- 
ministration to join the Big Four 
to bring the Arab states to the 
conference table with Israel] to 
settle the Arab-Israel crisis. 

© There was the threat of 
“massive retaliatioin,” and the 
threat of “liberation” - which 
sounded like plain saber or, 
rather, atomic-bomb rattling to 
the rest of the world. 

® There was the brazen dis- 
regard for the solemn agreement 
reached at Geneva ending the 
Indochina war. Dulles walked 
out on that conference but still _ 
the powers agreed with the rep- 
resentatives of Indochina to end 
the war and for elections in July 
of 1956 to unify Vietnam. July 
came and went and there were 
no elections. Dulles didn’t want 
any elections. He protected his 
South Viemam puppet in this 
violation of the peace treaty 
signed in Geneva. 

_ © There is the continued veto 
by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion of the proposal to end all 
test explosions of nuclear weap- 
ons. This has been urged by 
Pope Pius XII, by Prime Minister 
Nehru, by William Randolph 
Hearst, by Premier Bulganin, . 
Adlai Stevenson. It is absolutely 
fool proof because any violation 
can be detected immediately and 
no country could put anything 
over on another. 

® There was the most recent 
example of Administration fear 
and violation of the Geneva spirit 
—the. order forbidding Ameri- 
can newspapermen from cover- 
ing China. Even Arthur Krock, 
of the N. Y. Times, reminded the 
State Department (Aug. 7) in a 
column on this ban, that “the 
‘spirit of Geneva’ called for 
steady growth in East-West ex- - 
changes.” To cap the irony the 
curtain was clamped down by 
the Administration oa American 
newsmen at the very moment 
when the President \ was writing 


to Bulganin reminding the latter 
about the Geneva conterence. 
. 


THIS LIST santile go on and 
on. Boiled down it adds up to a 
studied refusal rs end the cold 
wer oven though the spirit of 
Geneva has made the continua- 
tion of the cold war well nigh 
impossible. 


With such an endless list of 
reasons for indicting the Eisen- 
hower foreign policy John Mc- 
Cormack chose to attack the 
President for consorting with the 
devil—that is with the Soviet 
Union. And just to. make this 
stupidity complete Averrell Har- 
Yiman reaffirmed his remark 
about the Geneva summit meet- 
ing made at that time. “It's a 


- phony,” said the Governor. The 


spirit of Geneva is bad _ business 
in Harriman’s book. And he eon- 
— Eisenhower for giving 

ctability” to the Soviet 
Pate: ers at Geneva. 

Even Senator Walter George 
of Georgia had more _ political 
sense than that. Little more than 
a year ago the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration was dead set against 
going into a Big Four conference 
with the Russians. Dulles releas- 
ed the Yalta papers, it will be 
recalled, to discredit the pro- 
posals being made for a Big Four 
conference. And Sen. George 
fixed Dulles’ wagon by saying 
it was high time a hew Big 
Four meeting took place. 

Eisenhower had to go along 
with this and his party is now 
trying to parade as the champion 
of peace. Harriman and Mc- 
Cormack along with Symington 
and the other .unguided missiles 
in the Democratic party are do- 
ing their best to help the Ad- 
ministration parade as the peace 
party. 

Though foreign policy by far 
will not be the major issue in 
this campaign it certainly is fool- 
hardy for labor-backed candi- 
dates to hand the GOP the un- 
deserved award of champion of 


peace. 


views are as important for what|@ 
they don't say as for his atftirma- 
tive proposals. 

“Specifically, he omits the kind} 
of boastful endorsement of the 
Taft-Hartley Law that Republicans 
wrote into their 1952 platform. 
Four years ago, the GOP pro- 
claimed “We favor retention of the 
Taft-Hartley Act... . The 1952 
document went on to enumerate 
T-H ° “guarantees” to working peo- 
ple and their unions. Almost ¢s if 
in afterthought, the 4-year old 
manifesto did call for adoption of 
“desirable” amendments to the act. 


“The Labor Department chief- 
tain now proposes only oblique 
approval of the T-H act. At one 
point, for instance, he asks that 
Taft-Hariley be amended ‘to pro-| 
vide an even better framework in 
which employers and employes 
can bargain collectively and con- 
duct their affairs with a minimum 
of government interference. 


PROSPERITY LINE 


“The main thesis of the GOP 
labor plank, as Mitchell proposes, 
decicubtediy will be prosperity for 
working people. The outlook. is 
less certain for his more conitro- 
versial suggestions, such as 
of the right-te-work laws. He also 
asks party endorsement of a batch 
of welfare schemes which, added| 
up, amount to what their critics 
call a ‘Néw Deal’ package.” 


Other Mitchell proposals for the 


plank include or wagon job aft 


Mitchell's Labor Bait Makes 


Many Business Men Uneasy 


Price of Hawtitiiake 


Comes High in Turkey 


RIZE, Turkey, Aug. 9.—Oppo- 
sition leader Kasim Gulek was 
given a suspended sentence yes- 
terday of six months in prison 
and a $125 fine for shaking hands 
with supporters of his People's 
Republican Party in the market 
place of this Black Sea province 
town last week. 

Gulek was charged under a 
law forbidding meetings, demon- 


strations and marches. 
Sa wat 


employment service and extension 
of coverage of unemployment in- 
surance; “assistance” to older, 
younger, handicapped and minor- 
‘ity. workers; equal pay for equal 
work without regard to sex; “con- 
tinued fight” for elimination of 
discrimination in employment; as- — 
sistance to areas where there is per- 
sistent and substantial. unemploy- 
ment and strengthening prevailing 
wage laws. 


Miamiams Start 


Charity Protest 


repealiFund for Ted 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla., Aug. 9.— 
A. local sports .commentator has 
started a drive to collect $5,000 for — 
Ted Williams’ favorite a as - 


tive title) which was shot im a } io. As : 
knows by now, i's about a little king m a mythical cou 

loses his throne for preaching the Poe rae funds for iy prose 
Then he gees to New York to ty to for | ; 
Peaple who have scen the rushes sa 
finest momeuis. 


THAT set me thinking about 
_ the many brifhant bits of pan- 


, May Reeves, de- 
scribed it, you saw Charhe m 
a hunting outht that was too 


oo “i eo “— falling = 
over his small ha S warst- : see 
coat fla over a fean stom- Chapin as ‘Verdoux 
ach and his headgear covered his eves and folded his ears in two. 
Then came : the business with the horse amd the fox. Miss Reeves 
said he mimed the whole scene so wonderfully, it was as though 
she were watching one of his films. . 
_ THERE ARE ANY number of witnesses to testify that Chap- 
lin is amucn fuanier in private than the screen aliows hin to be. 
The English writer Thomas Burke once said he had Chaplin over 
te hes @at and the artist began to talk about certain people he had 
just met, and as he mentioned cach name be unconsciously as- 
sumed that persoa’s identity and tone. 
“Before my eyes,” said Burke, “his whole appearance changed. 
One moment he was oe in a double-breasted lounge suit; 


next moment Chaplin and lounge suit, though they were still 


there, wer2 invisible. You could see and hear only Lady X—flinging | 


aff her wrap, or Sir B — F — snorting and complaining of the traf- 
fic block. Une bv one he produced them before me. Most of them 
i kuew, and while there was not one stroke of exaggeration in 

portrait, each one, presenting the person m the person's daily 
gait and hubit, was an exposure ‘of flindies character.” 

But Chaplin is a tragic actor as well as a caricaturist and 
can switch irom one to the other with expert ease. 

Once when he was talking to friends abeut some japancse 
plavers whose show he had sponsored, he went through one of 
their plays, taking cach part himself. As Chaplin described it to 
Burke. “it was about a friend’s house, and his friend hides him in 
a chest. The cnemy vesiectk: Sor Wak. ‘Wiese the alae: The friend 
proves to them that it’s Jocked, and assures them that it’s empty. 
To make «ertain two of them drive their swords through it. The 
swords come out clean. Theyre satisfied that the chest is empty, 
and go off. Then the friend opens the chest, and the man hiding 
comes out. He’s dying. The swords went right through him, but 
as they were drawn out, he wrapped his robe round them and 
wiped them clean of blood. He was killed, but be couldn't let the 


Today's Best 


Betz on TV, | 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


A. A. Milue (4) 3 p.m. 


lworld News (2) 6 
|Movie Museum (9) 6. Second 


Fiddle with Mary Astor and. -s 
| music. 


Clenn Hunter 


| 
iMovie: The Adventures (2) 6:15. 


Eaglish film with Deborah Kerr, 
Trevor Howard. irish and Eng- 
Science Fiction (4) 7. Green Bomb 


News (2) 7:15 
I Spy—The Firebrand (5) 7:30. 
ond Massey, host 


Baseball: Dodgers-Phillies (9) 7:55 |* 


Baseball: Yanks-Baltimore Orioles 
(11) 8:10 

Our Miss Brooks (2) 8:30. Eve 
Arden 


| Best in Mystery (4) 9 


AH Star Football — Clevelan d 
Browns vs. College All Stars (7) 
9:3 


4 Boxing (4) 10. Welterweights Lud- 


wig Lightburn (British ilondu- 
ras) vs. Orlando Zuleta (Havana) 


Threshold of Mystery—Fall of 
Honse of Usher by Poe (5) 10 
Million Dollar Movie—Show Busi- 
ness wtih Eddie Cantor (9) 11 


Pat O’Brien and Constance Ben- 
nett (2) 11:15 


RADIO 


St. Louis vs. Chicago (reconstract- 
ed game} WMCA 2:25 

— and Ray—comics WORS and 

20 

Stan Lomax WOR 6:45 

Edward Morgan news WABC 7 

Dr. Frank Baxter WCBS 7:25 

Opera: Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Crete] WQOXR 7:30 

Edward Murrow WC BS 7:45 

Dodgers-Phils WMIGM 7:55 

Ciants-Pittsburgh WMCA 8 

Yankees-Baltimore WINS 8:10 


MUSIC 


AFRO ARTS Theatre. Colonial 
Park Amphitheater, 148th St.) 
and Bradhurst Ave., 8:30 p.m. 


enemy have the satisfaction of knowing theyd killed him. So he | # . 


did that. And then dies on the stage.’ 
Burke said that as soon as 
Japanese actors his voice and face and body became transformed. 


in began to speak about the | 


“He became Japenese. When he began to “speak “wd the fugitive if, 4 


hiding from his enemy, he was completely in 

Burk sasd hc had never seen on the London stag anything 
that moved him as much as Chaplin's acting of the 
friend and the enemy. “Every step, every turn of the was 
Japenese, aud the Japanese themselves could not have made that 
death-scenc more gipiesquely beautiful. The illusion was perfect. 
It needed co costume or make up.” | 


THIS iS THE CHAPLIN that's victenlly unknown io most 
oers—the off-screen artist who oncte at a party feigned death 
ining and did if so vividly, his guests were grief-stricken. 
they were about to leave, he reappeared as an angel. His 
whether to laugh 


—— 


Then ‘as 


friends didu't know 


Chaplin strike a 
hallet. He was 


arms. He had 
ware 


PAR wna» Mealy ee 
and unabi- to fad 


ees favarite, 


to the oA of eon When 
_sifts through the ashes and trumphantly 


Takes a Look 


fugitive, | 


Beyer dep rgee 


at 6:15 on Channel 2. 


- concert. Elaine Alexan 
ist. 


Matinee Theater—Perfect. Albi by 


Late Show—Escape to Glory with 


| lchildren) with a series of “tests” 


4 


Oscar Levant Show—“words about 


Daily Variety revealed that Le- 
jvant was approached for renegotia- 


tion of a new contract within 24 
hours after he was notified that 


sponsor, the Secon Carpet Co., 
and Station KCOP had received 
more than 500 calls the 
ov after they decided to give 

the gate to Levant. 

As for the statement by Al Ter-: 
rence, head of the sponsoring com- 
, that he didn't like Levant's 
at Nixon, Levant replied, 
“there was some political reaction! one 


_ 7 “ . an . 
Oe een, ”. weer 
Pea 
reinstatement to television of the Besos 
PS ae 
»,* * 
, ses * Resets 


i So, ee 
j aS oS 
aoe a gem 
p , MO 
: ou W's * 


came from the same sponsor and] (2 @ 2. 
jadvertising agency which had de-) |. 


OSCAR LEVANT 


to my show and I can understand 
#t. Im no rabble rouser, and it 
|was done with some sense of wit. 
Terrence knew my political atti- 
tude before he bought the show. 
I don't want to be a political mar- 
a. although { wound up. bemg 


Study of Young Children Airs 
Some Grim Facts about Prejudice 


RACE AWARENESS IN YOUNG 
CHILDREN. By Mary Ellen 
Coodman, PhD. ' Addison-Wes- 


ley Press, fac. $1.50. 

“Fifty-seven little people, more 
or less brown, can teach us same- | 
thing about the meaning of color.” | 
And they do in “Race Awareness 

in Young Children.” 

Goodman gathered data for 
jthis study by cteaiel observa- 


{tion in nursery schools, by inter- 


ito take note of racial differences? 
What da 
and 


views with social workers, teach- 


jers and parents, and by presenting 
the subjects (Negro and white 


situations. 
- These methods were chosen, 
she writes, with the aim of “achiev- 
ing a picture of the whole child 
in the setting of his family, school 
society, and community, as well 
las knowledge of the child’s level, 
‘of race awareness and stage of 
attitude development.” 

When do young children begin 


do they actually see, feel 


rally believed and it is a much 


X 


ae than is us-|4 


,amount of attention to race, that 
they are ready to pay attention to 
race just as soon as they pay at- 
“iy ditt other ph a $0- 
c erent—attnibutes ike age 
and sex), anc that the amount od 
kind of attention paid by different 
children vary as a function of cer- 
tain interrelated factors... . , 
“So here is a grim, hard fact to 
be added to the growing collection 
of grim, hard facts about race rela- 
tions in America. It is all too clear 
that the race prejudice which 
flourishes among us like the green 
bay tree sends its tap roots deep, 
|and even into early childhood. As 
an equally grim corollary we have 
another fact. It is all too clear that 
Negro children not yet five can 
sense that they are marked, and 
grow uneasy. They can _ like 
enormously what they see across 
the color line, and find it hard to 
like what they see on their side. In 
this there is scant comfort or se- 
curity, and in it are the dynamics 
tor rending personality asunder.” 
“Race Awarness in Young Chil- 


‘i\dren” concludes with a chapter de- 


voted to specific suggestions for 
?\ dealing with young children, both 


‘| Negro and white, m matters having 
-| to do with race. Whether you apree 


| with these sugegstions or not, the 
reader will find both factual ma- 
terial and interpretations stimulat- 
img and imstructive. —B. W. 


_ 
Se 


: i enbastilondl regardi 


Outdoor drum and bugle corpsies and attitudes 


Band concert—the following |the 
| might. : 


In Memory ? 
of 
DEAREST MARIAN 


|Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion) who asked: “What am 


father had a sense of hw 


Asks for More Negro 
Talent in B’ sia Shows | 


Variety in its latest issue, prints, 
@ letter from @ reader 


Faces of 56, but wondering ie] 
ether producers dont use Negroes 
when circumstances warrant. 


employes of a pajama ‘factory? Ori | 
does that concrete-skulled ae i} 


talent and reputation of anand 


“ah My Fair Lady which deals Davis, fr... have been providing} 


Gamer af 
__ “But dais | in “Mr. 


PITTSBURGH.—For six weeks the school of the airwaves. All) 
ited | with Captam John }. Cronm 


this summer, hundreds of high 
school students from a 10-county |: 
area have spent 90 minutes each 
week-day evening gazing intently 
at the family television set. 

spectaculars or their favorite co-| 
medians because their TV scts. 


To be eligible for the final ex- 
amination, students were 


ject qualified for the fmal ex- 


were tuned to Pittsburgh's educa-ammation by submitting at least) 


timnal chanel WQED sed thes ae 


“Summer School of the Air.” 


But the fee also entitles the i 


cn soc 
who failed subjects during the reg- dent to a study guide and the writ- 


ular school year an opportunity to' 
make up credits. 


Five subjects were offered, com- 


That classie form of exercise— 


ply because they fail 2 course and 
are unable to make it u 
the summer, Dr. i Sage said. 
“Why we even plan to give the 
kids a holiday on July 4, just like 
egular schools.” 


\latin professor. 


“We don't want the usual class-| 
room pedagogue,” he said. “In| 
stead, we use teachers who are} 
dramatic and inspirational, who 
can hold the pupil's interest.” : 
to ab mabey conte puctcigetel in| 


_Gassified Ads 


——— SCE we with 3 speed gears, | 
brakes, pump tourist bag. 


pert but was mere 


MOVING, storage, Ioug distance, pickup 
okey days, nights, weekends, econe- 
mical. Kay’ s Budget Movers CH 337@G: 


greagaeeetrae2es? * 


|City Radie 


i- } 


required 
to hand im at least 12 of the 18} 


the long walk—was recognized even| ounow 
iby the ancient Greeks as a tonic 
for healthy living, according to a| 
during |former University of California! 


ee | 


passimg om to} 
: of promi-| 


For Today 
5:58 WYNC Sien-On 
6-00 Overture, Cockzigne—E} | 


gar 
655 News 


| las Suite — 

The Gambler — Four Postraits—| 
| Prokofiet# 

| 7:45 U. S. Weather Report 
ifrom The Battery 

i 7:35 News 


8:00 Around New York. In-| 


ieusind New York doings with 


reports with Frances Foley Gannon 
8:50 Listem to Nutrition. Food 


[hints with Iva Bennett, Health De-|“"y 


‘monda: Ballet Music; Valse de 
|Coneert Ne. .} 

10:30 You and Your Health. 
“New Horizons for Living”—Dr. 
‘Dorothy 

10:45 News 

II:00 Music from the Theatre. 
Paseme Hattie 

11:55 News 

32:00 Midday Symphony. Sym-} 
‘phony: No. 34—Mozart; Pictures at 
an Exhabition—Moussorogsky 
12:53 News 

1:00 Famous Artist. Kathleen 
‘Femier, contratlo 

| 1:30 Objective. American 
‘Chemical Society Programe 

i je VU. 
from The Battery 
' 1:50 Missing Persons Alarm 


i 


1:55 News 

2:00 Let's Speak English. Les- 

son 25 for foreign language speak- 
ing listeners 


| 


son 20 (repeat program) 

2:30 For the Ladies. News, 
Music and Interviews with Peter. 
Cravina 

2:55 News 

| $:0@ For the Ladies 


New York Stock Exchange 
3:55 News 
4:00 Critics Choice. Survey of 


‘Walter Stegman 
4:55 News 


Eileen Acheson, pianist; Podge 


" Barstow, cellist 


5:30 Datelme: London 
6:00 Bands on Parade. Sani- 
tation Department Band 


| 6:45: U. 
from the Battery 


‘United Nations Headquarters 
6:55 News 


Birthday Program. 
monda: Ballet Music, Valse de 
‘Concert No. I 


Concert of the Goldman Band 
‘from Central Park: Richard Franko 


Goldman, conductor 


Imtolerance in last 
\Century Dramatized 


7:00 Sunrise Symphony. Co- 


S. Weather Report 


2:15 Let’s Speak English. Les-| 


(Con- |“ 
| : 3:43 Closing Prices from the! 
new records and reviews with 


5:00 Young American Artists! 


6:30 Sposts for New Youkers K 
S. Weather Report 


6:50 UN News dixect from the |: 


7:00 Masterwork Hour. Ghz-', 
Ray-' \ 


§:30 Guggenheim Memorial’, 


|| American Foreign Policies: Paral-|. 
or Chanman: 


Divergent?” — 
Cong: Ferguson, editor, Montreal’, 
ot 55 News & WNYC Sign-Off | mi 


John Nesbitt recounts the story 
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|Sen. Smith Finds Hiss Angle 


To Belabor Dump-Nixon Camp 


; ]., Aug, 9.— Sen. pMacrachusetts will be President 
H. Alerander ‘io (R-N.F.* Ieiseulbower’s running mate. 
charged last night the _ Stassen told a news conference 
“dump-Nixon™ drive was the cli-|that the “situation has been chan 
max to a four-year “ ing quite rapidly” since he launc 
movement ... by ag-led his move two weeks ago te 
grieved” at the part Vice Presiden damp Nixon. 
Nixon played in psosecution ef} He also released a letter from 
Alger Hiss. |Elroy W. Bromwich, ~Republican 
Smith, who claimed the Re national ecommitteeman of Missouri 
lican. party “cant do w t}and chairman of the Missouri dele- 
Nixom,” charged that persons andigation to the COP convention, 
groups opposed to ‘ailing of Hiss throwing his weight behind Stas- 
om perjury charges have spentisens campaign. 
years laying plams “to undermime| “I found much evidence that a 
Nixon and destory him.” majority of the. people want a 
Those plans “started an under-\change im the vice presidential 
ground movement in this country/nomination,” Bromwich wrote 
which was not necessarily Commu- 
mist-i * Smith said, 3 
: nly was imspired by those who|Hester ticket cam carry Misiousi 
felt Hiss should not have bbeen|im November and help win two ot 
convicted.” more additonal congressional seats. 
) He said he did not think Harold “It is unfortunately doubtful if 
Stassen was anti-Nixon Bs od See a ae ee 
sense that he | nomination is not 
to him.” But Sanith said| changed. I hope other members 


tagomistic 
Ray-'he though Stassen felt from “un-|pf the national committe will look 


2” 


derground reports” that Nixom/into the sentiment of their voters 

might not be a strong figure om;before the convention.” 

the ticket. - “Of course if the President gives 
a 


| preference in San Fram- 
STASSEN ENTHUSES cisco I will immediately support 
_ WASHINGTON, Aug. 9 (UP). iim,” Bromwich said, my ob- 
Harold Stassen said today the/jective is to give the President the 
odds are now 50-50 that Repub oo cae Sane before the people in 
lican Gov. Christian A. Hester ef! Nevembe 
| Post the Court, Live by the Eaw 


Reuther Bids 9 (i7s.t..< 


The platform committee was 
(Continued from Page 1) urged to “adept a firm, clear party 
form committee, said he is pze-| 


‘pledge of (1) Action to suppost 
pared to “fight alf the way” for a: 


‘the U. S. Supreme Court: (2) Leg- 
strong civil rights plank. Diggs) 


islative action te support; (3) Ex- 
ecutive and legisketive action to 

has endexsed Cow. Averell Har-| 

rman for the nomination. 


extend, strengthen and enforce 
He said 2 mimority repost is al 


civil rights fer all Americans.” 
A member of the platform com- 
Les. ready beimg considered # the plat- | 
‘form committee declaratiom does) 


mittee, Belford V. Lawson of the 
‘not include outright endorsement i 
‘of the integration decision. 


! 


November.” a ieee 


“ad : We cam overcome apathy 


| the guarantees in 
ithe civil aie plank of voting 


rights plank, we need the kind of 
ey statements that will eatch the 


| ‘Neither Lawson nor Rep. Diggs 
‘were put on the 15-member draft- 
mg, committee which is te write the 


ground. : 
” Mie eet ihe ee oe 


the South” eould be “corrected | 


age 
gain with the MBA. In July, Su- 
preme Court Justice Vimeent A, 
es a turned down a. simmékir 


ee The TWU pat its demand for 
the — shop to the TA folfow- 


Johnson pf Texas or. Sen. Stuart 
Symington of eae 
Diggs told ar 
“minimum” 
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Age and Ruling Crowding Archie | 


A red letter day on this year’s 
calendar is the reason ancient 
Archie Moore is in such a hurry to 
proclaim himself world Heavy- 
weight champion. ‘ 

ext Dec. 18, Archie will be 40 
years old by his own admission and 
subject to a rule of the N. Y. State 
Athletic Commission | stipulating 
that 40 is time for a fighter to 
retire. 

Boxing rules are made to be 
broken or waived but Archie was 
hoping he'd have the Heavyweight 
crown in the bag before that birth- 
day rolled around. Thus, when 
Young Floyd Patterson: fractured 


his hand against Hurricane Jackson 
in June it was Moore who felt the: 


most. pain, for it erased an antic- 
ipated Moore-Patterson fight. in 
September for the title vacated by 
Marciano. 

If Moore had won the title, he’d 
have been far more secure in his 
position in asking for a license re- 
newal after 40. ae 

Now he'll have to take his 
chances various commissions al- 
though his chances still rate as good 
as least in New York. 

- “Our general rule seven days no 
license nor renewal of a license 
may be granted to any boxer over 
40 years of age,” said a member 
of the State Athletic Commission 


under Chairman Julius Helfand. 
“However, the boxing rules of 


this state are administered at the 
discretion of the Commission,” he 
said. “I believe Moore would be 
iven a chance to petition for a 
nse if he wanted it.” | 
Moore’s case is similar to that of 
Jersey Joe Walcott in that a lot of 
folks feel sure they're -both older 
than they say they are. Walcott was 
said to have been well over 40 
when he fought for the title but he 
maintains he was only 37 when he 
became champ and 39 when he 
retired. : 
With the years crowding in-on 
Archie, you can't blame for 
some of his —- stunts aimed 
at speeding his path to the Heavy- 
weight crown, 


1 


er 


.~ 


i. 
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N.L. GATE MAY 
TOP ‘FORTIES’ 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The hotly-contested 
National League pennant race promises to boost attendance. 
over the million-mark for six clubs this season in the biggest 


gate boom since the late ‘40's. 


Overall League attendance is 
running 653,393 admissions higher 
than last year for the same number 
of dates—an increase of 12.7 per 
cent, according to a survey an- 
nounced today by Dave Grote, aide 
to National League President War- 
ren C. Giles. — 

The Milwaukee Braves alread 
have shot over the million ma 
despite numerous weather setbacks 
early in the season. The Brookl 
Dodgers, Cincinnati Redlegs, Phila. 
delphia Phils, Pittsburgh Ficates| 
and St. Louis Cardinals all can 
make it, too. 

Only the Chicago*Cubs and New 
York Giants are running -below 
their 1955 attendance figures. 


“With interest heightening as the 
race moves into the final weeks, 
attendance at. games should show’ 
an even greater increase, Grote 
pointed out. “But even if the league 
merely maintains its present draw, 
the final total will exceed 8-million, 
representing the League's highest 
attendance mark since 1949.”. 

Ruling out the “abnormal” post- 
war years of 1946 through 1949, 
this season could attract the big- 

est turnout in the league’s 81-year 
tistery. 

For a total of 49 playing dates 
through the Aug. 8 games, the 
league attracted an aggregate of 
5,811,822 fans, compared to 5,158,- 


—_—— 


U.S. Hockey 
Squad to Play 


In Moscow 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Aug. 9 
—The United States “will definitely” 
be represented in the World Inter- 
national Ice Hockey championships 
in Moscow this spring, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Thomas F. Lockhart, president 
of the American Hockey Associa- 
tion of the U.S., said money to 
finance the American team would 
be raised by 16 exhibition games 
in Europe, including two in Russia. 


the exhibition games from John 
Ahern of London, president of the 
International. Hockey Federation. 


Lockhart said he received word of} 


co se 


STANDINGS 


SPORTS! 


RCT RE IA NT TTS. EES 


(Not including yesterday's 


games). | 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
L. 


37 
44 
45 
48 
56 
38 
62 
69 


GAMES TODAY 


Baltimore at New York (night) 
Cleveland at Kansas City (night) 
Chicago at Detroit (night) — 
Boston at Washington (night) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


52 

52 

58 

59 

63 

GAMES TODAY 

Philadelphia at Brooklyn (night) 
St. Louis at Chicago (night) 
New York at Pittsburgh (night) 


Cincinnati at Milwaukee (night) 
| os 


Ahern said the. team’s expenses 
would be paid by Russia while it 


Lockhart said nine members of 


second in the Olympics in Italy 
want to go to Moscow. Money still 
will have to be raised in this coun- 
try to. organize the cluly and finance 
practice sessions. The funds, Lock- 
hart said, would be raised either 


429 for a like number of dates 
last season. 


by a series. of exhibition games or 


is visiting the USSR. | 


the U. S. squad which fnished 


8 Aussies 
To Try For 
Tennis Crown 


The U.S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 


tion announced that eight Australi- 


ans head the large group of foreign 
players who will compete in the 


Thanks’ Says Hill 
LUBBOCK, Tex., Aug. 9—Coach Jess Hill of Southern 
California expressed gratification today for the Pacific Coast 


Conference action in easing restrictions on senior football 
layers previously ruled ineligib | | 


or taking illegal finacial aid. 

“A half. loaf is better than no 
loaf at all,” the genial Hill said of 
the ruling which will permit him 
to play his seniors in any five con- 
secutive games this fall. 

Hill, here as an instructor at the 
Texas high school: coaches asso- 
ciation: clinic, said “we have to 
learn to be thankful for small 
things,” but ‘stressed that he was 
especially pleased for the sake of 
the “11 or 12” boys involved on his 


bc ae = 
“I.think it would have been an 
injustice to the (senior) boys to not 


put up by a sponsor. | 


a who for two years had 

diligently but had never mado the 

starting team because there were 

always’ a couple or three other 
just a shade better. 


boys . 
‘But this year, he had built} 
himself into a definite starting| 


role through perserverance a 
hard work,” Hill said, “and it 
would have been a shame for this 
fine a-scholastic youngster to have 
been denied. his chance.” . 

Hill, getting ready for his final 
season as head coach before mov- 
ing up to athletic director at USC, 

‘t méntion any names of 
the players involved. He said th 


have given them a chance to 

at se ogg aclgp ewes of we 
final, year;”: he said. Peat ei i ce 
_ He then pointed up the case 0 


p= 


had never been-made public a 
the. school and: the con- 


worked and trained and studied) 


National Single Championships at 
Forest Hills, N. Y., Aug. 31l— 
Sept. 9. 

Lew Hoad, the Wimbledon, 
French and Australian men’s singles 
champion, and his Davis Cup team- 
mate, Ken Rosewall, top the Aussie 
squad, 
Others in the largest Australlian 
contingent ever to play at Forest 
Hills are Neal Fraser, Roy Emere- 
on, Rod Laver, Ashley Cooper, Mal 
Anderson and Bob Mark. =—s— 

Shirely Bloomer will represent 


Remy, Pierre Darmon, Robert Hail- 
let—three of its best young players 
—and Jean Borotra, the famed 
French star of the 1920's and 
1930’s—Borotra and Benny Berheit, 
manager of the squad, will com- 
pete-in the Senior's division. — 


Peru, Cuba, Sweden and Indonesia 


their identity, ~~ 


Cs ald 


~ 


also plan ‘to’ have’ representatives. 


_ we 


Britain. France is sending Paul} 


"Italy, Mexico, Canada, Brazil, 


|. 


. s ‘ 
wee A a q ——— —l_.. went ae ett. -r ol a eee 


pinchhitter 


roosevelt ward, ir. 


All-Stars vs. Browns 

THE OLD GRIDIRON season gets swinging tonight at Wrig- 
ley Field in Chicago when the College All-Stars meet the profes- 
sional champion Cleveland Browns, under lights and in weather 
slightly reminisceut. of balmy days in September when pigskins 
start filling the air for real. 

The annual battle between hopeful future pros and hard- 
bitten veterans of play-for-pay campaigns will pit Curley Lambeau, 
coach of the collegians, against Paul Brown, mastermind of the 


Browns. Lambeau’s charges humbled the proud Browns last year 


in an upset and will be gunning for the same this year. But he’s 
got his work cut out for him this time. Those Cleveland pros are 
not comfortable with two defeats in a row. 

Pride of the football century, not missing a division. or world 
championship since their hand-picked creation some 10 years ago, 
the Browns are the aristocrats of the pros, the Yankees of foot- 
ball. Although, unlike the baseball Yanks, they have been popular 
throne-holders, admired from the very beginning for absolute dem- 
ocratic policy in choosing players of all races and nationalities. - 

The Browns will be minus the talents of Otto Craham,. peer- 
less field general. who has retired for good (other teams hope), 
But if you recall, they also played without Otto in last year’s All- 
Star game. Scon afterwards a frantic call from Paul Brown brought 
Graham out of premature retirement to spark another. World Cham- 
pionship drive. , 

Sharing Gralam’s doffed mantle will be his prennial substi- 
tute George Ratteram, leader of the Browns’ All-Star performance 
jast season, and Babe. Parilli, ex-Kentucky great, who just com- 
pleied a hitch with Uncle Sam. 

Brown is hoping that Babe will strut the stuff to endear him 
to Clevelanders and alienate opposing teams. 

Brown will probably also unveil some small ex-college un- 
knowns, a specialty. of his astute talents, to begin their way to- 
wards pro stardcm. 

Lambeau will be depending on backfield collegiate stars like 
Earl Morrall, Michigan State, Jerry Reichow, Iowa, Jim Haluska, 
Wisconsin. and George Welsh, Navy, quarterbacks; Big Joe Child- 
ress of Auburn, and Don Schaefer, Notre Dame, fullbacks; Lenny 
Moore, Penn State, Bob Burris, Oklahoma, and» Howard Cassidy, 
Ohio State, halfbacks--and, of course, a line. 

The Collegians have some formidable: players, most of whom 
will probably staff pro teams in the League, but I'll stick with the 
Browns. 


Fans Are Alright 


Boston fans coming to the aid of slugger Ted Williams have 
proved their essential decency and disagreement with the arbitrary 


~ action of the Boston magnates. I didn't think the fans, even those 


who booed lustily or needlingly at the lanky hitter; would be so 
pious in feeling that heavy salary cut protecting them from spurt- 
ing saliva, was fair. More than 30,000 of them cheering Ted loudly 
at the game following the expensive incident, proved what the 


’ majority thought. 


Fans are often an enigmatic group whén you get them bunched 
together in a packed stadium. They can dish it out. But when the 
chips are down, their hearts are in. the right place. They can-take 


it also, 
» 


About Those Writers 


SOMETIMES I THINK, geneleman of the fourth estate are 
the most, pious, thin-skinned and santimonious protectors of public 
morals there are. And I know they aren't this way in the main. 
But raise some of their ire at imagined or real insults, and they 
sometimes can sound the most wounded bleats imaginable. 

IT’S GOOD: TO SEE Jimmy Powers point out in yesterday's 
column ‘in the Daily News that Williams truculent feud. with Bos- - 
ton sports writers has not exactly been a one-sided thing. Powers 
recalls sports writers arrogantly invading on Williams private life 
when Ted was in, Florida on business, his wife was having a bab 
and giving uhbwarranted and unasked tor advice that Ted ‘ould 
be at his wife's side. , : 

Powers says: “At any. rate, the baby was born, which at. best 
is a one-paragraph story in any other city. Ted said he tried to 
get immediate booking on a flight North, but was unable to and 
had to take a plane that arrived in Boston too late to suit his critics.” 

Ted chould just love those writers. 


Return to the Bench 


WELL, I'VE STEPPED up to the plate, took my swing, and 
now I'll be returning to the bench with our (I predict) tanned edi- 
tor stepping back into the batters circle. What the score on the 
scoreboard will be, I don’t know, but for three weeks I was in 
there swinging. Whether I whiffed, or got on base, is still up to 
the umipire—you the reader. But, as hectic as it was, it was a 
lutely wonderful. In my period at bat, I know I've learned a lot. 
It might have. been at the expense of you, but learn I did. | 

If you read, or remember, I wrote a column detailing some 
of the trials and tribulations of the tasks after three days of im- 
mersion. 

At least there was one result from the harried column. Im- 
mediately following publication of said column, a mild-mannered 
and | friend spied. me standing at the teletype machine com- 
pletely engrossed in reading copy of the day. He walked over and 
in his soft-spoken manner, asked -if I could use some vitamin pills, 

“T read your column,” he said. - | oR 

With mind elsewhere, what he said didn’t seep in. “No,” I 
replied not impolitely, but absently not wishing to be interrupted. 
I thanked him for his generosity. | ) 

A few moments later, I did a double take. ; 

“Why de I need vitamin pills? Am I looking that bad? Things 
must be really getting serious with me!” ae ser 
No, thanks ‘all. ‘It wasn't that bad, ee ie 


a ee 


